50  Years  of 
Outstanding 
Service 


Begun  at  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression, 
the  employment  security  system  was  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1933.  It  created  a  partnership  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  individual  states 
to  support  workers  during  periods  of  tempo- 
rary, involuntary  unemployment. 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES)  is 
the  Massachusetts  component  of  this  federal/ 
state  employment  security  system.  Over  the 
past  half  century,  DES  has  served  literally 
millions  of  Massachusetts  citizens.  Todays 
DES  combines  unemployment  insurance, 
employment  service,  research  and  employer 
tax  functions  together  in  one  agency  that 
effectively  addresses  the  employment  needs  of 
both  workers  and  businesses.  Massachusetts 
employer  taxes  finance  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  and  other  administrative  costs; 
additional  funding  is  provided  through  a  com- 
bination of  federal  and  state  monies. 
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Massachusetts'  labor  force  of  more  than  three  million  people  is  our  state's  most  valuable 
resource.  At  DES,  we're  creating  opportunities  for  all  Massachusetts  workers  to  find  lasting, 
meaningful  employment  at  the  same  time  that  we  ensure  that  Massachusetts  businesses 
have  access  to  a  qualified,  capable  workforce. 

We're  the  state's  jobs  agency.  Our  Employment  Service,  Unemployment  Insurance  Service, 
Tax  Service  and  Research  Service  are  all  centered  around  jobs  and  on  helping  our  economy 
grow  so  that  we  continue  to  provide  quality  jobs  for  Massachusetts  workers.  "Service"  is 
our  key  word,  because  at  DES,  how  we  serve  people  is  just  as  important  as  how  many  peo- 
ple pass  through  our  doors.  Our  statewide  network  of  37  local  offices  is  there  to  serve  you, 
our  customers,  in  every  city  and  town  across  the  Commonwealth. 

1985  was  a  special  year — DES  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  Massachusetts 
workers  and  employers,  and  the  state's  3.9  percent  annual  unemployment  rate  tied  for  the 
lowest  in  the  nation.  We're  proud  of  DES's  contributions  to  the  strong  Massachusetts 
economy.  In  1985: 

=  We  served  over  a  half  million  Massachusetts  citizens. 

=  We  helped  40,000  employers  find  qualified  candidates  to  fill  72,000  jobs. 

=  We  helped  more  than  5,500  welfare  recipients  find  a  route  out  of  poverty  through  the 

Employment  and  Training  (ET)  CHOICES  Program,  which  places  participants  into  unsubsidized 

private  sector  jobs  that  pay,  on  the  average,  more  than  twice  what  they  receive  on  welfare. 

E  We  reduced  payroll  taxes  for  employers  for  the  third  straight  year,  saving  Massachusetts 

employers  a  total  of  $218  million —  $120  million  in  1985  alone. 

S  We  distributed,  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner,  $429  million  in  unemployment  benefits 
to  over  290,000  unemployed  workers. 

=  We  played  a  major  role  in  implementing  the  first  program  in  the  nation  aimed  at  help- 
ing workers  who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  plant  closings.  Working  closely  with  the  Industrial 
Services  Program,  during  the  first  year  DES  certified  94  plant  closings  and  operated  16 
Emergency  Assistance  Centers,  distributing  supplemental  benefits  to  over  3,000  workers 
and  helping  3,700  dislocated  workers  find  jobs  that  pay  an  average  92  percent  of  their 
previous  wage. 

=  We  published  five  major  research  reports,  ranging  from  an  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts 
high  tech  industry  to  a  study  of  poverty  in  the  state,  and  established  an  occupational  field 
center  to  study  new  and  emerging  occupations. 

S  We  established  an  evaluation  system  to  test  customer  satisfaction  with  our  dislocated 
worker,  employment  service,  and  unemployment  insurance  programs. 

Next  year,  DES  will  focus  on  meeting  the  challenge  of  increasing  our  job  development 
and  placement  rates,  especially  among  customers  who  remain  outside  the  mainstream  of 
economic  prosperity.  1985  provided  important  benchmarks  for  1986  performance  mea- 
sures. 1986  initiatives  will  focus  on  improving  our  management  capability  and  our  services 
at  the  local  community  level — and  providing  quality  jobs  for  all  will  continue  to  be  the 
mission  of  DES. 

The  following  pages  describe  our  ongoing  services  and  special  initiatives.  DES  has 
not  achieved  its  successes  by  chance,  and  I'm  extremely  grateful  to  a  number  of  people, 
including  the  Governor,  the  Secretaries  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Labor,  state  and  federal 
legislators,  members  of  the  business  and  labor  communities  and  other  state  agencies.  Most 
importantly,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  nearly  2,000  dedicated  employees  of  DES.  I  invite  you  to 
join  with  us  this  year  as  we  build  a  stronger,  better  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Sincerely, 

Kristin  S.  Dcmong  \ 
Director,  Division  ot  Employment  Security  \ 


DES  and  the 
Massachusetts 
Economy: 

Paving  the  Way 
to  Opportunity 


Recent  years  have  been  healthy  ones  for  the  Massachusetts  economy,  and  DES  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  Commonwealth's  successful  economic  development.  While  Massachusetts' 
1985  annual  unemployment  rate  of  3.9  percent  tied  for  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  for  more 
than  two  years  the  state  has  maintained  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  among  the  1 1  major 
industrial  states. 


The  Massachusetts  economy  has  enjoyed  rapid  job  growth  in  nearly  every  industry  sector 
at  the  same  time  that  the  unemployment  rate  has  declined  sharply.  In  1985,  Massachusetts 
added  74,000  new  jobs  to  the  economy,  a  strong  2.6  percent  growth  rate  which  followed 
the  record-breaking  160,000  new  jobs  added  in  1984.  This  strong  job  growth  helped 
reduce  unemployment  to  its  present  low  rate. 

A  key  element  of  Massachusetts'  economic  prosperity  is  its  diversity.  Massachusetts  employ- 
ment is  divided  almost  equally  among  three  sectors:  manufacturing,  services  and  trade, 
and  smaller  industries  such  as  finance  and  construction  are  showing  strong  growth.  Despite 
our  state's  strong  economic  performance,  however,  problems  within  selected  industries  and 
geographic  regions  persist.  The  present  economic  climate  offers  an  ideal  chance  to  address 
these  issues,  and  the  Commonwealth  is  moving  aggressively  to  provide  opportunities  for 
every  citizen  to  benefit  from  our  state's  strength.  At  DES,  we're  working  to  increase  the 
number  of  quality  job  opportunities  for  all  Massachusetts  workers,  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  participated  in  the  Massachusetts  success  story. 


The  Employment  Service  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  are  crucial  even  during 
good  economic  times.  In  1975,  when  unemployment  stood  at  over  11  percent,  360,000 
workers  filed  for  unemployment  insurance  benefits.  Although  our  economic  picture  was 
much  stronger  in  1985,  290,000  jobless  workers  still  filed  for  benefits.  The  length  of  time 
they  collected  unemployment,  however,  was  shorter  than  in  1975. 

Applicants  for  Average  benefit 


Year  %  Unemployment  rate     unemployment  insurance        collection  period 


1975 

11.2% 

360,000 

19  weeks 

1985 

3.9% 

290,000 

14  weeks 

Total  Massachusetts 
Employment 


1985  —2,956,000 
1980—2,711,000 
1975—2,404,000 


Thanks  in  part  to  our  strong  economy,  workers  through- 
out this  state  are  able  to  find  jobs  in  Massachusetts'  labor 
market.  Today,  more  people  are  at  work  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Job  Growth  in 
Massachusetts 


1985-74,000 


1984-160,000 


1983-55,000 


Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Massachusetts  economy 
has  added  a  phenomenal  289,000  new  jobs. 


rhe  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service: 
Vital  Financial 
and  Employment 
Assistance  for 
290,000  Workers 


Let  s  make  sure  our  cus 
bach  a  second 
them  care,  q 
the  first  i 


The  Unemployment  Insurance  (Ul)  Service  provides  the  crucial  financial  link  that  supports 
eligible  workers  while  they  look  for  new  jobs.  Through  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Service,  workers  also  find  out  how  they  can  use  the  extensive  resources  of  DES's  Employ- 
ment Service. 


Even  during  this  period  of  low  unemployment,  DES's  services  are  vital.  In  1985,  with  an 
annual  unemployment  rate  of  3.9  percent,  DES  served  an  average  65,000  claimants  each 
week.  The  agency  paid,  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner,  over  three  million  benefit  checks 
totaling  $429  million  to  some  290,000  jobless  workers. 

In  1985,  DES  began  aggressively  marketing  its  extensive  job  training  and  placement  ser- 
vices to  claimants  through  the  Re-employment  Assistance  Program  (RAP).  As  part  of  the 
program,  Employment  Seminars  describing  DES's  employment  services  are  now  held 
at  the  local  unemployment  insurance  offices  to  ensure  that  claimants  get  the  help  they 
need,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

DES  Training  Opportunities  is  the  job  training  component  of  RAP.  In  1985,  nearly  1 ,000  Ul 
claimants  were  trained  for  new  jobs  through  this  program,  more  than  twice  the  previous 
year's  total.  DES  Training  Opportunities  allows  workers  to  collect  unemployment  benefits 
while  they  participate  in  an  approved  training  program.  Many  participants  are  dislocated 
workers  from  declining  industries  who  need  to  learn  new  skills  to  compete  for  jobs  in 
growing  fields. 

RAP  has  had  considerable  success  during  its  first  year  of  operation.  Before  the  program  was 
instituted,  DES  was  successful  at  helping  claimants  find  new  jobs  in  only  one  out  of  every 
ten  cases.  Now,  with  aggressive,  targeted  marketing  techniques,  DES  places  one  out  of 
every  three  claimants  who  use  our  services. 


The  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  also  distributes  supplemental  benefits  to  workers 
who  are  victims  of  large-scale  layoffs  or  plant  closings.  Last  year,  DES  distributed  more  than 
$2  million  to  over  3,000  dislocated  workers  who  were  eligible  to  receive  additional  benefits 
under  the  Massachusetts  Mature  Industries  Law,  overseen  by  the  Industrial  Services  Program. 


1985  Annual 

Unemployment 

Rates 


Other 

Industrial  States  7.4% 


United  States  7.2% 


Massachusetts  3.9% 
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Re-employment 
Assistance 
Program  Placement 
Rates 


1985  After  RAP- 
33%  placement 


1984  Before  RAP— 
10%  placement 


Massachusetts?  3.9  percent  annual  unemployment  rate 
tied  for  the  lowest  in  the  nation  in  1985. 


A  successful  jobs  program  helps  keep  employer  taxes 
down,  and  the  Re-employment  Assistance  Programs 
emphasis  on  aggressively  marketing  employment 
assistance  services  and  targeting  claimants  for  services 
has  dramatically  improved  our  placement  rates. 


The  Employment 

Service: 

Helping  72,000 
Workers  Get 
Back  On  the  Job 


The  Employment  Service  is  a  crucial  element  in  our  efforts  to  sustain  strong  economic 
growth  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Through  the  Employment  Service,  DES  works 
to  ensure  that  all  Massachusetts  citizens,  including  those  who  are  traditionally  left  behind 
during  good  economic  times,  can  take  advantage  of  employment  opportunities  here. 

The  Employment  Service  offers  a  comprehensive  array  of  services  to  help  job  seekers  of 
every  occupation  and  skill  level  find  suitable  jobs.  During  1985,  more  than  72,000  workers 
used  DES's  Employment  Service  to  find  jobs  with  40,000  employers  across  the  state.  DES 
staff  work  one-on-one  with  job  seekers  to  develop  individual  employment  plans,  referring 
them  to  training  and  educational  opportunities  or  directly  to  the  thousands  of  job  listings 
which  are  kept  on  file  and  updated  daily  in  DES's  computerized  job  bank. 

Employers  of  every  size  and  type  rely  on  DES  for  regular  referrals  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
During  a  major  expansion,  DES  will  recruit  and  screen  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
workers.  DES  staff  can  also  help  during  a  plant  closing,  even  going  on  site  to  provide 
special  job  training  and  placement  services  to  workers  during  the  transition  period.  Major 
Massachusetts  employers  use  DES  to  find  qualified  workers,  including  AT&T,  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Star  Market,  Wang,  and  the  Marriott  Hotels. 

Employment  Service  operations  have  been  strengthened  at  the  local  level  by  designating 
the  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  in  each  of  Massachusetts'  15  service  delivery  areas 
to  establish  and  oversee  the  program  goals  and  objectives  for  their  communities. 

DES  places  special  emphasis  on  helping  people  who  face  barriers  in  the  labor  force  find 
jobs.  Among  these  are  welfare  recipients,  dislocated  workers,  minorities,  veterans  and 
the  handicapped. 


Two  special  programs  play  an  important  role  in  the  Employment  Service:  the  Employment 
and  Training  (ET)  CHOICES  Program  and  the  Dislocated  Worker  Program. 


The  Massachusetts  ET  CHOICES  Program 
is  a  nationally  recognized  model  for  helping 
welfare  recipients  find  a  route  out  of  poverty, 
and  then  continue  to  support  themselves 
without  public  assistance.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand welfare  recipients  have  found  full  and 
part-time  jobs  through  this  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  program,  saving  Massachu- 
setts taxpayers  $107  million.  The  majority 
of  ET  participants  find  jobs  through  DES's 
Employment  Network.  In  1985  alone,  more 
than  5,500  ET  graduates  found  jobs  using 
our  services.  In  addition  to  a  range  of  spe- 
cial employment,  counseling  and  training 
options  the  ET  participant  can  select,  ET 
helps  remove  employment  barriers  by  pro- 
viding day  care  and  transportation  support 
while  ET  participants  are  in  the  program, 
and  continues  this  support  after  the  partici- 
pant is  hired.  Most  ET  graduates  earn  at  least 
twice  what  they  received  on  welfare,  then 
receive  regular  raises  as  they  continue  in 
their  jobs.  Seventy-five  percent  receive 
employer  sponsored  health  coverage.  By 
offering  welfare  recipients  a  job  with  a  future, 
the  ET  program  helps  build  the  base  necessary 
for  participants  to  become  self-sufficient. 


ET  participants  are  highly  motivated  to  stay  on  the  job. 
Over  70  percent  are  still  at  work  six  months  after  being 
hired.  Their  salaries  increase  accordingly,  giving  them 
the  promise  of  economic  stability. 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  and  the 
Governor  created  the  Dislocated  Worker 
Program,  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
respond  to  workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  large-scale  layoffs  and  plant 
closings.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Economic  Affairs,  DES 
works  with  the  Industrial  Services  Program 
to  provide  a  number  of  special  training  and 
placement  services  for  dislocated  workers 
to  help  them  find  jobs  in  competitive  fields 
where  they  can  earn  salaries  comparable  to 
their  previous  wages.  Workers  are  eligible 
for  supplemental  unemployment  and  health 
insurance  benefits  to  support  them  during 
this  sometimes  difficult  transition  period.  In 
1 985,  DES  operated  1 6  emergency  assis- 
tance centers  that  provided  supplemental 
benefits  to  over  3,000  workers  and  helped 
more  than  3,700  find  jobs. 


On  the  average,  workers  who  participate  in  the  Dislo- 
cated Worker  Program  earn  92  percent  of  their  previous 
wage.  These  workers  might  find  only  minimum  wage 
jobs  if  they  re-entered  the  workforce  without  using 
DES's  services. 
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The  Tax  Service: 

Aggressive 
Enforcement 
Given  Top 
Priority 


In  1985,  DES  collected  $460  million  in  payroll  taxes  from  136,000  employers  across  the 
state.  Employers  pay  taxes  to  DES  to  support  workers  during  periods  of  unemployment;  the 
Massachusetts  unemployment  insurance  system  is  entirely  supported  by  these  taxes.  Lower 
unemployment  rates  mean  lower  taxes  and  an  opportunity  for  employers  to  channel  their 
savings  into  creating  still  more  jobs  for  the  Massachusetts  economy. 

Aggressive  tax  enforcement,  careful  cash  management  and  improved  customer  service 
measures  have  helped  the  Tax  Service  nearly  double  its  trust  fund  reserves  over  the  past 
three  years.  In  1985,  new  tax  enforcement  measures  increased  delinquent  tax  collections 
by  more  than  20  percent.  These  measures,  including  levying  the  bank  accounts  of  delin- 
quent employers,  increasing  employer  audits  and  promptly  registering  new  businesses 
with  DES,  were  strengthened  by  legislation  that  makes  unemployment  insurance  tax 
evasion  a  felony,  punishable  by  tough  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Massachusetts  trust  fund  reserves  are  at  their  highest  level  in  history.  While  six  states  still 
owe  the  federal  government  $6  billion  they  borrowed  to  keep  their  trust  funds  solvent, 
Massachusetts  employers  have  received  payroll  tax  cuts  for  three  straight  years,  saving  them 
$218  million.  Our  employer  tax  rate  is  now  well  below  the  national  average. Although  the  aver- 
age cost  of  unemployment  insurance  per  employee  has  dropped  30  percent,  worker  bene- 
fit levels  have  increased  over  this  three-year  period,  from  $185  to  $207  per  week. 

Last  year,  unemployment  insurance  trust  fund  reserves  earned  more  than  $80  million  in 
interest.  DES's  newly  established  automated  benefit  payment  system  and  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  collection  and  deposit  of  employer  taxes  are  important  cash  management 
techniques  that  help  DES  maximize  the  interest  earnings  on  the  trust  fund.  Tax  fact  sheets, 
employer  seminars,  special  mailings  and  simplified  tax  forms  familiarize  employers  with 
important  Tax  Service  procedures  and  activities. 


Three  years  of  employer  tax  cuts  have  saved  employ-  Aggressive  tax  enforcement  has  played  a  crucial  role  in 

ers  $2 18  million  and  reduced  the  average  cost  per  reducing  DES's  tax  debt  in  recent  years, 

employee  30  percent,  to  $161.  At  the  same  time, 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  has  actu- 
ally increased  during  this  period,  to  $207. 
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The  Research 
Service: 

Exploring  a 
Rapidly  Changing 
Economy 


DES's  Research  Service  is  Massachusetts'  principal  source  for  comprehensive,  reliable 
federal,  state  and  local  labor  market  information.  Using  DES's  extensive  labor  force  and 
industry  information  as  well  as  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Research 
Service  analyzes  Massachusetts  economic  and  employment  trends,  its  industries  and  the 
labor  force.  Through  reports,  summaries  and  guides,  the  Research  Service  disseminates 
important  information  about  Massachusetts'  economic  performance  to  employers,  public 
and  private  policy  analysts  and  state  and  local  officials  who  rely  on  DES  for  the  most  up-to- 
date,  accurate  information  available. 

The  Research  Service  publishes  a  number  of  regular  reports  that  examine  various  employ- 
ment and  labor  market  trends,  including  a  monthly  report  on  employment  in  all  industries 
and  an  annual  report  examining  wages  for  various  industries  in  Massachusetts'  cities 
and  towns. 

In  addition,  DES  researchers  produce  special  reports  that  explore  significant  employment 
issues.  During  1985,  major  research  reports  published  by  the  Research  Service  included: 

E  a  detailed  analysis  of  job,  industry  and  employment  trends  in  Massachusetts; 

=  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  labor  force  experiences  of  the  state's  1 6-  to 
19-year-old  youth; 

E  an  analysis  of  poverty  in  Massachusetts; 

5  a  two-volume  directory  of  Massachusetts  employers,  listed  by  products,  size  and 
location,  with  a  third  volume  that  describes  the  structure  of  industry  and  occupational 
employment  in  the  state. 

The  Research  Service  has  established  an  occupational  field  center  to  study  emerging 
occupations  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  system  to  track  major  layoffs 
and  plant  closings  across  the  state.  Using  the  plant  closing  tracking  system,  researchers  can 
identify  struggling  firms  early  in  the  plant  closing  process  so  DES  can  be  ready  with  appro- 
priate employee  services.  This  data  also  allows  DES  to  monitor  those  industries  and 
geographic  areas  in  which  economic  dislocation  appears  to  be  most  acute. 
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Division  of 
Employment 
Security 

Fiscal  Year  1985 
financial 
statement 


DES  spent  $  71  million  in  FY  1985  on  employment  and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams, labor  market  research  and  occupational  analysis,  and  special  initiatives  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  targeted  employment  groups.  The  Commonwealth's  federal  allocations 
have  been  decreasing,  and  state  funds  have  been  appropriated,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  to  provide  assistance  to  those  most  in  need  through  such  initiatives  as  the  ET 
CHOICES  program  for  welfare  recipients  and  the  Dislocated  Worker  Program  aimed  at 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  in  a  major  plant  closing. 


Division  of  Employment  Security 

FY  1985  Operating  Budget 
Unemployment  Insurance 
Employment  Services 
Research 
Other 

Total  Operating  Budget 


Total  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits  Paid 


Total  Agency  Budget 


$  42,200,000 
$  26,600,000 
$  1 ,800,000 
$  400,000 
$  71,000,000 

$429,200,000 

$500,200,000 


Total  Employer  Taxes  Collected 


$460,000,000 
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DES  staff  members  are  dedicated  to  serving 
the  thousands  of  people  who  turn  to  us  for 
assistance  each  year.  For  more  information 
about  what  DES  can  do  for  you,  contact  our 
central  administrative  office  at  the  Charles  F. 
Hurley  Building,  19  Staniford  Street,  Boston, 
MA  02114,  (617)  727-6600.  Call  one  of  our 
regional  offices  to  find  the  local  office  most 
convenient  to  you: 

Central  Massachusetts  (800)  922-81 00 
Greater  Boston  (6 1 7)  727-6596 

Northeastern  Massachusetts  (61 7)  687-2067 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  (617)  947-123 1 
Western  Massachusetts       (800)  332-4064 
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Jobs 


LETTER  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Established  over  50  years  ago,  the  employment  security  system  has  refocused  itself  to  meet 
today's  complex  and  ever  changing  employment  needs. 

Massachusetts'  advantage  in  addressing  current  employment  issues  is  a  low  unemploy- 
ment rate,  a  diverse  economy  and  a  capable  workforce.  These  features  allow  DES  the 
flexibility  to  experiment  with  creative  solutions  to  challenges  like  plant  closings,  chang- 
ing family  composition  and  hard-hitting  federal  budget  cuts. 

In  that  spirit,  DES  has  transformed  itself  over  the  last  few  years  from  an  institution  largely 
concerned  with  providing  unemployment  benefits  into  a  full-fledged  Jobs  Agency. 

To  be  the  best  possible  Jobs  Agency,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  following  goals: 
economic  self-sufficiency  for  workers,  good  customer  service,  and  an  efficient  and  accu- 
rate administration.  Each  DES  employee  has  made  a  crucial  contribution  to  this  vision  by 
continuing  to  provide  quality  services  while  setting  in  place  a  range  of  programmatic  and 
structural  changes. 

DES's  strategy  to  address  workers'  economic  self-sufficiency  is  a  bread  &  butter  solution: 
Get  workers  decent  paying  "quality"  jobs  with  recognizable  career  ladders.  In  1986,  DES 
staff  met  this  challenge  by  exceeding  the  agency's  job  placement,  wage  and  other  goals. 

Good  customer  service  is  central  to  our  success.  Automating  the  benefit  payment  system 
and  improving  program  literature  are  just  a  few  of  our  efforts  to  better  address  customer 
needs.  DES  has  also  begun  to  upgrade  and  co-locate  unemployment  insurance  and 
employment  service  offices  to  improve  service  delivery  at  the  local  level.  And  in  1987, 
every  DES  employee  will  consider  what  life  is  like  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk  by  going 
through  extensive  customer  service  training. 

Supporting  these  new  emphases  is  an  administration  striving  to  be  as  efficient  and  effec- 
tive as  possible.  In  1986,  we  reduced  DES's  outstanding  tax  debt  36  percent  while  keeping 
a  firm  lid  on  new  tax  delinquency.  We  automated  the  claims  system  to  ensure  benefit 
payment  accuracy,  and  we  reorganized  the  hearings  department  to  more  efficiently  deal 
with  disputed  claims. 

In  1987, 1  am  committed  to  streamlining  and  improving  programs  that  address  DES's 
charter  of  helping  job  seekers  find  quality  employment  and  helping  employers  find  a  qual- 
ified workforce.  We  want  to  continue  to  serve  as  the  state's  Jobs  Agency  both  compassion- 
ately and  effectively.  That  means  helping  an  AFDC  mother  get  a  job  with  a  future,  assisting 
employers  with  the  pre-hiring  process,  retraining  an  older  manufacturing  worker  whose 
plant  has  closed,  and  more.  I  look  forward  to  a  challenging  1987. 


Sincerely, 


Kristin  S.  Demong 

Director,  Division  of  Employment  Security 


OUR  JOBS  AGENCY 


In  January,  a  new  DES  office  opened 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Roxbury, 
where  unemployment  is  particu- 
larly acute.  The  new  office  is  part  of 
DES's  commitment  to  break  down 
employment  barriers  that  exist  in 
this  community  and  others  across 
the  state. 

The  Roxbury  office  serves  a  constit- 
uency that  is  98  percent  minority.  In 
1986,  the  new  office's  nine-member 
staff,  three  of  whom  are  bi-lingual, 
placed  about  200  persons  in  jobs 
that  average  $6.00  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  job 
placement  strategies,  Roxbury  staff 
also  bring  jobs  into  the  community 
with  the  new  DES  Jobs  Van,  a 
fully-equipped  mobile  employ- 
ment office. 

Last  year  the  van's  staff  was  respon- 
sible for  rei  ruiting  2 1  percent  of  the 
job  seekers  who  used  the  Roxbury 
office's  employment  services.  The 
van  travels  to  out  of  the  way  areas  in 
Mattapan  and  Jamaica  Plain,  as  well 
as  housing  projects  in  the  surround- 
ing community. 

"The  Roxbury  staff  have  taken  a 
hard  look  at  what  the  community 
needs.  They've  reconfigured  and 
designed  programs  that  make 
sense.  What's  happening  in  that 
community  is  very  exciting"  said 
Joan  Branton,  Greater  Boston 
regional  diret  tor. 


"Massachusetts'  strong  and  competitive  economy  has  cre- 
ated a  unique  opportunity  for  us  to  remove  the  barriers  that 
have  kept  some  Massachusetts  citizens  from  fully  enjoying 
our  state's  success.  By  focusing  on  helping  people  find 
good  jobs  with  a  future,  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  plays  a  crucial  role  in  our  economic  develop- 
ment strategy'.' 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 

Governor 


One  of  the  most  widely  used  indicators  to  gauge  economic 
prosperity  is  the  unemployment  rate.  In  1986,  the  Massa- 
chusetts rate  was  a  healthy  3.8  percent-the  lowest  of  the  11 
largest  industrial  states  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row.  A  key  to 
our  strong  economy  is  Massachusetts'  industrial  diversity. 
Three  sectors-services,  manufacturing,  and  trade-each 
contribute  a  significant  share  of  jobs,  while  smaller  sectors 
like  construction  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
have  shown  strong  growth  in  recent  years. 

While  our  employment  picture  is  bright,  it  constantly 
changes,  reacting  to  local,  national  and  even  international 
pressures.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  shift  from  man- 
ufacturing to  a  knowledge-based  economy,  an  economy 
that  requires  different  occupational  skills.  There  has  been 
a  tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  families  headed  by 
a  single  parent  as  well  as  in  non-English  speaking  workers. 
These  trends  present  new  and  specific  employment  needs. 

DES  has  responded  to  these  challenges  with  programs 
for  workers  that  break  down  barriers  to  job  opportunities. 
Employment  counseling  and  job  training  programs  help 
welfare  mothers  get  back  to  work.  Programs  targeted  at 
dislocated  workers  retrain  them  for  new  occupations.  And, 
by  quickly  locating  and  screening  qualified  job  applicants, 
DES  is  better  able  to  respond  to  employers'  changing 
occupational  skill  requirements. 

These  targeted  responses  have  been  in  addition  to 
the  general  services  DES  provides.  Services  like  issuing 
unemployment  benefit  checks  and  helping  the  unem- 
ployed find  jobs.  Research  services  that  provide  extensive 
labor  force  and  industry  information  to  state  policy  makers, 
job  developers,  employers,  and  municipalities.  And  tax  and 
legal  services  that  help  ensure  financial  security  for  workers 
in-between  jobs  by  collecting  taxes  from  nearly  140,000 
employers  statewide  and  pursuing  tax  offenders. 


"At  year  end  the  plant  closes  down 
for  two  weeks.  Determining  eligibil- 
ity and  compensation  for  employees 
has  always  been  a  cumbersome  and 
often  problematic  situation. 

"It  works  like  this.  An  employee 
goes  to  file  for  unemployment  ben- 
efits at  his  or  her  local  Ul  offk  e. 
The  Ul  office  processes  their  claim 
and  returns  it  to  our  payroll  offk  e. 
Our  end  does  some  paperwork,  and 
sends  the  c  laim  back  to  the  Ul 
office.  Finally-after  that  double 
exchange  between  Wyman  Cordon 
and  the  Ul  office-a  check  is  tut 
and  sent  to  the  employee. 

"This  year  it  was  different.  DES 
staff  in  the  Worcester  of  Ike  that 
work  with  the  newly  automated  sys- 
tem met  with  our  payroll  people. 
We  ran  a  computer  tape  that  was 
readable  by  the  Ul  computer,  and 
they  issued  individual  benefit 
packets  to  our  employees. 

"The  Wyman  Gordon  and  Ul  com- 
puters did  the  rest.  They  read  the 
claim,  determined  the  eligibility, 
and  issued  the  check.  I'm  told  the 
actual  processing  of  1,000  poten- 
tially eligible  claimants  took  the 
DES  computer  about  20  minutes. 
I  figure  automation  of  the  process 
saved  the  t  ompany's  payroll  staff 
about  three  days  of  work.  And  the 
whole  process  was  a  lot  quicker 
for  employees'.' 

Steven  D.  Karchmar 

Labor  Relations  and 
Benefits  Manager 
Wyman  Cordon 
Grafton,  MA 


DES 


"I  never  worked  on  a  computer 
before,  but  find  the  new  Ul  system 
easy  to  use.  Everything  is  step  by 
step.  I  was  trained  one  day  after 
lunch  'till  about  3  p.m.  The  next  day 
I  was  using  the  computer  to  help 
process  Ul  customers'  claims.  Now, 
I  have  more  time  to  work  with  indi- 
vidual claimants" 

Breggette  Thomason 

Assistant  Interviewer, 
Claims  Department 
Hurley  Building,  Boston 


Elaine  Bernier  and  Eileen  Zewski, 
Ul  and  ES  managers  respectively, 
have  worked  together  since  1981 
out  of  DES's  Springfield  offk  e. 

"We've  done  a  lot  together  since 
we  began  working  together  in  1981. 
But  one  of  the  things  we  wanted  at 
one  point  was  for  our  landlord  to 
build  a  wall  between  our  two  areas" 
said  Eileen.  "I'm  glad  the  wall  never 
materialized.  I  think  we  meet  our 
<  ustomer's  needs  better  as  a  team" 
she  added. 

"Even  before  the  integration  of  ES 
and  Ul  /)(■<  ante  an  agency  priority, 
we  were  working  together- integra- 
ting ideas,  sharing  our  staffs  when 
things  got  busy"  said  Elaine. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  experimentation 
to  see  how  to  best  mesh  our  ser\- 
k  e  areas,  today,  when  a  claimant 
t  omes  into  our  office  they  are  auto- 
mata ally  introduced  to  ES  serv- 
k  es  -  they  meet  an  ES  counselor  and 
are  asked  to  view  a  video  presenta- 
tion on  ES  servk  es"  said  Eileen. 


"Claimants  can't  miss  the  fact  that 
DES  offers  employment  services. 
There  is  a  large  booth  in  the  claims 
area  with  a  blue  banner  and  the 
letters  /-O-B-S  two  feet  high. 
A  video  monitor  lists  employment 
opportunities  and  "Hot  lobs"  are 
posted  for  claimants  to  read  as  they 
stand  in  line"  added  Elaine. 

"When  claimants  return  in 
subsequent  weeks  to  ( ollec  t  ben- 
efit <  hecks,  they  are  automat i- 
( <i//v  routed  to  an  TS  c  ounselor" 
said  Eileen. 

"We  have  found  that  claimants 
respond  most  successfully  to  indi- 
vidual attention  and  com  em  about 
their  job  future','  added  Elaine. 

Elaine  Bernier  (left) 
Ul  Manager 
Eileen  Zewski  (right) 
ES  Manager 
Springfield  Office 


"To  thank  employers  for  their  sup- 
port, DES  staff  in  the  southeast  set 
up  nine  breakfasts  throughout  the 
region  in  7986.  Over  100  people 
from  the  business  community 
attended  each  breakfast,  and  Kristin 
Demong  gave  the  keynote  address 
at  almost  every  one. 

"Employers  talked  about  their  expe- 
riences with  DES  services,  good  and 
bad,  and  we  were  able  to  address 
their  concerns.  We  also  talked 
about  local  business  priorities  for 
the  future. 

"Our  relationship  with  employers 
is  now  stronger:  we  had  even  more 
intcriiction  with  the  business  com- 
munity, and  increased  job  orders  in 
1986.  It's  a  fruitful  exchange,  we'll 
hold  breakfast  events  again" 

William  Lupica 

DES  Southeast  Regional 
Director 


^EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE: 
CRITICAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  WORKERS  IN  BETWEEN  JOBS 


"I  have  to  say  this  about  DES,  they 
don't  make  steel  workers  feel  like 
statistics.  They've  helped  us  place 
a  lot  of  dislocated  workers  in  jobs. 
They  don't  expect  that  a  person 
who  was  making  $10  an  hour 
should  take  a  job  making  $5- 
they  look  for  the  better  paying 
jobs  in  the  Worcester  area'.' 

Eli  Mitchell 

Staff  Manager 
United  Steel  Workers 
of  America 
Worcester,  MA 


Providing  unemployment  insurance  (Ul)  benefits  to 
workers  who  are  in  between  jobs  is  a  national  tradition  that 
dates  back  50  years.  Last  year,  DES  provided  this  crucial 
financial  assistance-totaling  $450  million-to  290,000 
jobless  workers. 

1986  saw  the  completion  of  the  Ul  benefit  payment  sys- 
tem automation  in  DES's  38  statewide  offices.  Automation 
increased  payment  accuracy  and  freed  up  Ul  employees 
to  help  customers  on  an  individual  basis.  In  1986,  an  aver- 
age 65,000  workers  per  week  collected  benefit  payments 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  their  weekly  salaries,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $220  each  week. 

This  year,  Ul  implemented  a  policy  of  processing  benefit 
claims  for  workers  on-site  at  their  companies  during  tem- 
porary seasonal  layoffs.  During  the  Christmas  season,  Ul 
processed  24,000  worker  claims  at  over  50  different  com- 
panies around  the  state.  Workers  were  satisfied  because 
they  got  their  benefit  checks  quickly,  and  employers  saved 
money  by  reducing  payroll  staff  time  spent  on  processing 
claims.  This  procedure  reduced  lines  and  headaches  at  Ul 
offices  during  a  typically  busy  season. 

As  part  of  DES's  drive  to  improve  customer  service,  the 
agency  drafted  a  new,  easier  to  use  Ul  Representative's 
Handbook  in  1986.  These  handbooks  enable  Ul  staff  to 
better  address  claimant  and  employer  concerns,  and  help 
ensure  consistency  and  fairness  in  how  the  law  is  applied. 

In  1986,  the  unemployment  insurance  service  administered 
targeted  programs  that  provide  additional  benefits  to  work- 
ers. The  state's  Re-employment  Assistance  Benefits  (RAB) 
Program  paid  supplemental  benefits  for  up  to  13  weeks  to 
9,000  workers  who  didn't  receive  advance  notice  when 
their  plants  closed.  Special  federal  funds  were  paid  to 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  due  to  foreign  competition. 
And,  new  legislation  in  1986  increased  the  allowance  for 
a  claimant's  dependent  children,  from  $6  to  $25  a  week 
per  child. 

DES's  charter,  however,  is  decidedly  more  far-reaching  than 
providing  financial  assistance.  Starting  in  1985,  DES  made 
marketing  their  employment  services  to  Ul  claimants  a  top 
priority.  Ul  claimants  are  now  channeled  into  job  search 
workshops,  individualized  job  assessment  and  counseling 
sessions,  and  literacy  and  training  programs.  In  1986,  the 
employment  service  placed  one  out  of  every  three  Ul 
claimants  who  visited  the  employment  service  office, 
compared  to  one  out  of  10  before  the  strategy  was 
implemented. 


"I  was  at  DES  picking  up  my 
unemployment  check  when  I  saw 
a  flyer  for  jobs.  I  went  over  to  the 
employment  office  and  spoke  to 
an  interviewer. 

"A  few  weeks  later  I  got  a  letter 
in  the  mail  from  the  same  person 
describing  a  job  I  might  he  inter- 
ested in.  I  went  back  to  DES  to  find 
out  more.  That  week  I  went  on  the 
interview  and  landed  a  job  as  a 
machine  set-up  operator.  I'm 
making  more  here  than  I  was 
at  my  old  company" 

Darrien  Goetzendanner 

Boston,  MA 


"I  was  critical  of  government  spon- 
sored work  programs  in  the  past. 
Cutting  brush  in  the  park  is  not  a 
meaningful  opportunity -there's  no 
future  in  that.  That's  why  I  support 
DES's  commitment  to  working  with 
employers  to  find  people  good  jobs. 
Getting  the  private  sector  involved 
can  make  a  difference" 

In  1986,  Crane  &  Company  hired 
36  workers  through  DES  starting  at 
an  average  rate  of  $9  per  hour. 

Jim  Manning 

Director  of  Personnel 
Crane  &  Company 
Dalton,  MA 
Chairman,  Berkshire 
County  Private 
Industry  Council 


DES 


Bristol  Knitting,  a  sweater  manu- 
facturer in  Fall  River  that  now  uses 
computerized  machines,  has  had 
a  10-year  relationship  with  DES. 

"This  year  DES  placed  26  workers 
with  us.  We've  had  luck  with  the 
program.  Madeline  Roys,  an  ET 
worker,  is  a  good  example.  Since 
she  began  two  years  ago  she's 
increased  her  salary  to  $8.00 
an  hour,  or  about  $16,700  a  year. 
Madeline  has  also  moved  from  a 
clerical  job  into  a  position  where 
she  is  helping  to  design  garments" 

Ed  Mi  Loughlin 

Vice  President 
Manufacturing 
Bristol  Knitting 
Fall  River,  MA 


The  Governor's  Manuel  Carballo 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Public 
Service  is  presented  each  year  to 
a  select  group  of  10  state  employees 
or  groups  of  employees  among  a 
total  of  more  than  60,000. 

In  1986,  the  Western  Region  Mature 
Industries  Re-employment  Team 
received  this  highest  of  public  serv- 
ice awards.  This  16-person  team  was 
honored  for  its  commitment  to 
finding  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  thousands 
of  dislocated  workers. 

The  team  honored  included  staff 
from  DES,  the  Industrial  Ser\ h  es 
Program  (ISP),  the  Springfield  Serv- 
ice Delivery  Area,  and  the  AFL-CIO. 
From  left  to  right:  Dan  Burke, 
Norma  Hicks,  Dick  LaForest, 
Benjamin  Jones,  Arlene  Olejarz, 
Nick  Mele,  Robert  Zajac,  Frank 
Gaarn,  Al  Sydlo,  Joanne  Spirito, 
Bret  k  Balmos,  Bob  Zewski,  Eileen 
Zewski.  Not  pictured:  Dan  Allen, 
loan  Samalionis,  Ray  farvis. 


1ELPING  60,000  WORKERS 
SECURE  QUALITY  JOBS 


"When  my  daughter  was  old 
enough,  I  decided  it  was  time  for 
me  to  go  back  to  work  full-time.  At 
the  welfare  office  I  found  out  about 
ET  CHOICES  and  the  Employment 
Network.  There,  a  counselor  told 
me  about  available  jobs,  and  set  up 
interviews  for  me.  He  gave  me  a  lot 
of  confidence,  and  always  followed 
up  with  me. 

"I've  been  at  the  job  at  the  bank  that 
DES  helped  me  find  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  make  over  $6.50  an  hour,  and 
have  gotten  two  raises — one  for 
outstanding  performance" 

Sylvia  White 

Maiden,  MA 


The  focus  of  employment  service  (ES)  staff  is  helping 
diverse  job  seekers  find  quality  employment,  not  "just 
a  job'.'  Quality  jobs  pay  a  livable  wage,  they  move  people 
out  of  the  category  of  "working  poor'.'  Quality  jobs  are 
jobs  with  career  ladders ,  jobs  with  training  opportunities, 
jobs  with  employee  benefits. 

Finding  employment  for  people  who  face  barriers  in  the 
labor  force  like  welfare  recipients,  minorities,  dislocated 
workers,  veterans,  and  the  handicapped  is  also  an  ES  pri- 
ority. Two  successful  programs-Employment  and  Training 
(ET)  CHOICES  and  the  Mature  Industries  Program  for 
Dislocated  Workers-specifically  target  the  needs  of 
welfare  mothers  and  workers  who've  lost  their  jobs 
in  plant  closings. 

Employers  rely  on  DES  as  well,  and  in  1986  more  than 
40,000  employers  across  the  state  used  DES  to  find  and 
screen  qualified  job  applicants.  Employers  of  every  size 
and  type  use  DES's  employment  service  as  an  employment 
agency.  Employers  use  DES  not  only  for  large-scale  recruit- 
ments but  for  finding  the  right  worker  for  a  particular 
job-whether  it  be  an  entry  level  clerical  job  or  a  highly 
technical  position. 

ES  staff  exceeded  their  job  placement  goals  this  year 
by  working  with  longstanding  employer  accounts  and  by 
targeting  new  "opportunity"  companies  that  offer  quality 
jobs.  In  real  terms,  DES  has  defined  quality  employment 
to  mean  a  job  with  a  minimum  salary  of  $6.15  per  hour 
and  full  benefits.  The  average  placement  wage  in  1986  was 
$6.22  per  hour. 

ES  staff  work  one-on-one  with  job  seekers,  recommending 
positions  from  the  thousands  available  on  DES's  comput- 
erized job  bank.  They  refer  workers  to  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  through  the  community  college  system 
and  through  the  Office  of  Training  and  Employment  Policy 
(OTEP)  with  its  network  of  15  local  service  delivery  areas.  ES 
also  regularly  lists  "Hot  Jobs"  in  Ul  offices  to  encourage  Ul 
claimants  to  use  DES's  employment  service. 


"/  was  a  mac  hine  operator  at 
Harrington  and  Richardson  when 
the  company  closed  down.  I  had 
worked  in  fac  tories  for  over  1 1 
years.  I  wasn't  sure  what  to  do  next. 

"I  started  by  attending  meetings  at 
the  Worker  Assistance  Center,  back 
in  the  spring  of  '85. 1  got  pretty 
involved  in  the  center  and  even- 
tually took  a  job  as  a  staff  assistant 
there.  Then  I  moved  on  to  become 
a  projec  t  coordinator,  and  finally 
a  manager. 

"Now,  I  manage  a  staff  of  five  who 
are  disloc  ated  workers  like  myself. 
In  conjunc  tion  with  two  DES  work- 
ers we  provide  job  development, 
counseling,  and  training;  we  help 
workers  get  their  high  school 
equivalency. 

"I  find  people  don't  realize  what 
skills  they  already  have.  Most  have 
been  working  in  fac  lories  all  their 
lives,  that's  all  they  know.  Because 
I've  been  there  I  think  I  understand 
what  these  workers  are  going 
through.  It's  not  easy  losing 
your  job. 

"I  like  what  I'm  doing.  It's  challeng- 
ing, something  new  every  day.  I've 
been  able  to  help  out  a  lot  of  people 
I  knew  from  the  plant.  I  even  plac  eel 
my  mom  in  a  job  as  a  home  health 
aid,  and  I  helped  my  dad  get  a  job 
with  a  new  company'.' 

Karen  Leighton 

Worker  Assistance  Center 
Manager 

Former  Plant  Worker 
Gardner,  MA 
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"/  had  been  laid  off  at  my  last  job 
working  as  a  computer  operator. 
One  day  when  I  went  to  pick  up 
my  unemployment  check  I  decided 
to  stop  by  the  ES  office  next  door. 
While  I  was  sitting  there  a  computer 
operations  position  came  across  the 
counselor's  desk,  and  she  helped  me 
land  the  position.  The  salary  is  the 
same  as  my  last  position,  and  at  this 
job  I'm  getting  trained  to  do 
programming" 

Laura  Roffo 

Plymouth,  MA 


"It's  a  distressing  experience  to  be 
on  welfare,  but  I  had  no  chok  e.  / 
had  just  been  fired  from  my  job, 
I  was  separated  from  my  husband, 
and  I  had  two  children  to  support. 

"Bea  Brax  at  the  Employment 
Network  in  Taunton  put  things  in 
perspective.  At  the  time,  my  self 
esteem  was  low  and  I  was  afraid,  I 
needed  her  support  and  handhold- 
ing  to  make  me  realize  that  my 
situation  wasn't  the  end  of 
the  world. 


"Bea  put  me  back  on  track  by  set- 
ting up  interviews,  coac  hing  me  on 
the  phones,  and  helping  to  update 
my  resume.  After  about  a  month  I 
found  a  personnel  consultant  posi- 
tion. Today  I  make  $300  a  week  plus 
commissions  at  that  same  job. 

"The  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  I 
now  interview  and  hire  people  from 
Taunton's  Employment  Network 
where  I  met  Bea.  I  particularly 
relate  to  the  women  in  the  ET  pro- 
gram bec  ause  I've  been  there.  I 
know  how  frightening  it  is  to  take 
that  first  step  and  go  hac  k  to  work" 

Madeline  McCue 

Taunton,  MA 


ET  CHOICES  BREAKS  THE  CYCLE  OF  POVERTY 

A  nationally  recognized  model,  the  Employment  and 
Training  CHOICES  Program  has  helped  more  than  30,000 
welfare  recipients  find  jobs  that  get  them  out  of  poverty. 
DES's  Employment  Network  is  the  principal  job  placement 
service  for  this  Department  of  Public  Welfare  program.  In 
1986,  nearly  5,700  ET  participants  found  jobs  through  the 
Employment  Network. 

ET  addresses  the  special  needs  of  welfare  recipients- 
mostly  women  with  children-by  providing  personalized 
pre-  and  post-employment  counseling,  daycare  and  trans- 
portation subsidies,  specialized  training,  and  other  tar- 
geted services. 

The  annual  wage  of  most  ET  graduates  is  at  least  twice  what 
they  receive  on  welfare.  Seventy-five  percent  of  this  group 
are  covered  by  employer-sponsored  health  coverage.  By 
becoming  economically  self-sufficient  and  breaking  cycles 
of  poverty,  ET  graduates  are  role  models  for  their  children. 

ET  wages  continued  to  climb  throughout  1986.  Starting 
at  an  average  hourly  wage  of  $5  in  January,  the  average 
wage  for  ET  participants  was  $6.25  at  year  end,  more  than 
$13,000  annually.  Retention  rates  also  increased,  with  a  full 
83  percent  of  ET  participants  still  on  the  job  after  180  days. 

The  growing  partnership  between  the  DES  and  welfare 
staffs  is  largely  credited  with  propelling  the  success  of  ET 
CHOICES.  In  1987,  DES  and  welfare  staffs  will  become  fur- 
ther integrated  by  coordinating  the  services  each  offer  ET 
participants.  In  addition  to  developing  and  finetuning 
ET  employment  services  and  marketing  materials,  staff 
will  also  target  100  "opportunity"  employers  to  ensure 
welfare  recipients  jobs  with  a  future. 


HELPING  DISLOCATED  WORKERS  MAKE  THE 
TRANSITION  TO  A  NEW  JOB 

In  1985,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
pass  comprehensive  legislation  that  established  a  Mature 
Industries  Program  for  Dislocated  Workers.  Under  the  joint 
leadership  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Economic  Affairs, 
DES  works  with  the  Industrial  Services  Program  to  deliver 
targeted  employment  services  to  dislocated  workers 
through  local  Worker  Assistance  Centers. 

In  1986,  DES  operated  17  Worker  Assistance  Centers 
across  Massachusetts,  providing  job  training,  placement, 
and  other  services  to  7,450  workers  from  plant  closings. 
The  challenge  for  center  staff  is  to  find  good  jobs  for 
these  workers  who  generally  had  previously  well- 
paying  positions. 

This  year,  center  staff  helped  place  workers  in  jobs  that 
paid  an  average  91  percent  of  their  previous  wage.  In  1986, 
the  average  placement  wage  was  $8.42  per  hour.  DES  also 
provided  additional  benefits,  including  needs-based  pay- 
ments for  job  seekers  in  a  financial  pinch,  transportation 
and  daycare  benefits,  and  monies  for  retraining,  books, 
and  tools. 

The  centers  function  as  a  support  network  for  former 
plant  workers  during  an  often  difficult  transition  period. 
An  important  key  to  their  success  is  the  center  staff- half  of 
the  counselors  are  former  plant  workers  who  understand 
the  emotional  and  financial  strains  plant  closings  place  on 
workers.  This  staff  also  understands  the  kinds  of  skills  their 
co-workers  can  bring  to  new  jobs. 

In  1986,  the  Permanent  Mass  Layoff  and  Plant  Closing  Track- 
ing System  was  set  up  to  report  on  all  plant  closings  and  to 
track  the  employment  status  of  dislocated  workers.  This 
information  helps  legislators,  business  people,  and  eco- 
nomic development  analysts  make  well-informed  decisions 
today,  and  plan  for  a  decade  from  now.  This  year,  DES  also 
used  funds  available  through  the  federal  Trade  Readjust- 
ment Act  (TRA)  to  retrain  some  800  displaced  workers 
whose  plants  closed  due  to  foreign  competition. 


Representative  Kenneth  M. 
Lemanski  (D-Chicopee)  was  hon- 
ored at  the  DES  Awards  Ceremony 
in  October  for  his  role  in  helping  to 
pass  tax  reform  legislation  that  gave 
DES  new  enforcement  powers. 
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The  Job  Guides,  developed  by  DES's 
research  department,  describe  more 
than  6,700  Massachusetts  employ- 
ers by  industry,  occupation,  size 
and  geographic  area. 


(photo,  left  to  right:  Carol  Muller, 
William  Cales,  Wyman  Lee,  loan 
Surette,  Catherine  Cullen) 

"At  DES  there  has  been  a  big  change 
in  tax  collection  tactics:  now  we're 
more  aggressive.  We  have  a  team  of 
four  attorneys  whose  sole  charge  is 
bringing  in  overdue  taxes. 

"Since  1985,  the  tax  collection  unit 
has  doubled  delinquent  tax  collet  - 
tion.  We  have  also  successfully 
pushed  the  legislature  to  give  us 
more  leverage  in  pursuing  tax  offen- 
ders-we  can  now  seize  the  hank 
accounts  of  delinquent  businesses. 


"Suprisingly,  there  are  few  com- 
plaints about  our  team.  People 
know  they  owe  the  money,  and 
they  do  eventually  pay -with  our 
encouragement. 

"Last  month  we  got  a  court  order 
for  a  sheriff  to  go  out  to  a  restaurant 
with  a  writ  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness'proceeds  because  they  owed 
money  to  the  state.  That  writ  made 
things  move  quickly.  Bingo,  we  got 
the  money  they  owed  that  morning" 

Catherine  Cullen 

Senior  Staff  Attorney, 

DES  Tax  Unit 

Hurley  Building,  Boston 


EDUCING  CURRENT  TAX 


RATES:  BRINGING  IN  DELINQUENT 
TAX  DOLLARS 
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"I  learned  about  the  ill  system 
when  I  participated  in  a  DES  tax 
seminar  given  through  the  Cham- 
ber. I  was  pleased  to  find  out  that 
the  Ul  trust  fund  is  soundly  man- 
aged. It's  had  a  healthy  earnings 
rate  over  the  years,  which  means 
stable  and  predictable  tax  rates 
for  business'.' 

Harold  Hestnes 

President,  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Partner,  Hale  and  Dorr 


Massachusetts  employers  pay  taxes  to  DES  to  finance  the 
state's  unemployment  insurance  system.  1986  was  the  third 
year  running  that  these  taxes  were  cut,  reducing  the  aver- 
age company's  taxes  by  30  percent,  to  $161  per  employee. 
The  tax  department's  administrative  costs  are  federally 
funded,  so  every  tax  dollar  employers  pay  to  DES-amount- 
ing  to  a  total  of  $420  million  in  1986-goes  directly  into  the 
state's  unemployment  compensation  trust  fund  from  which 
Ul  benefits  are  paid. 

Aggressive  tax  enforcement  measures  characterized  1986. 
Delinquent  tax  collections  increased  by  more  than  11  per- 
cent with  the  help  of  a  DES  tax  collection  team  of  four  tax 
attorneys.  Civil  collection  measures  included  levying  the 
bank  accounts  of  delinquents  employers,  increasing  payroll 
audits,  plus  timely  registration  of  new  businesses  with  DES. 

DES  is  serious  about  collecting  delinquent  taxes  and  in  1986 
referred  80  cases  to  the  Attorney  General's  Office  for  crim- 
inal prosecution.  Tough  new  laws  make  unemployment 
insurance  tax  evasion  a  felony,  and  for  the  first  time  an 
employer  went  to  jail  for  failing  to  pay  taxes  owed  to  DES. 
Publicity  surrounding  the  prosecution  of  these  tax  delin- 
quents sent  a  clear  message  to  other  potential  offenders. 
That  message,  along  with  the  enforcement  efforts  of  tax 
and  legal  services  staff,  firmly  controlled  new  tax  debt, 
reducing  delinquency  by  34  percent  over  1985.  The  tax 
service  collected  a  full  99  percent  of  taxes  owed  in  1986. 

Massachusetts  trust  fund  reserves  reached  $870  million 
in  1985,  triggering  a  tax  cut  in  1986  that  reduced  taxes  to 
Schedule  A,  the  lowest  rate  allowed  by  law.  Three  years  of 
tax  cuts  saved  employers  $210  million  and  brought  Massa- 
chusetts' employer  tax  rate  well  below  the  national  average. 
Sound  fiscal  management-prompt  collection  and  deposit 
of  employer  taxes-helped  earn  the  trust  fund  more  than 
$85  million  in  interest  alone  in  1986. 


Customer  service  improvements  during 
faster  turnaround  on  employer  refunds, 
simplified  tax  fact  sheets  and  tax  forms, 
a  newly  automated  hearings  system.  Tax 
conducted  seminars  and  workshops  for 
Commerce  and  other  organizations-ed 
about  how  to  reduce  their  tax  rates,  and 
participate  in  DES  decisions  to  award  or 


1986  included 
updated  and 
and  plans  for 
service  staff  also 
Chambers  of 
ucating  employers 
how  to  effectively 
deny  benefits. 
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"/  have  both  an  informal  and  formal 
relationship  with  Dick  Hoohen,  the 
job  matching  manager  at  DES's 
Taunton  office. 

"We  get  together  at  7:30  a  couple 
of  mornings  a  week-before  the 
phones  start  ringing  and  meetings 
get  scheduled -to  have  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee. We  talk  about  what's  happening 
at  Taunton's  new  industrial  park, 
what  businesses  are  hiring  in  the 
area,  and  other  town  issues.  We 
are  both  local  guys. 

"Our  relationship  is  formalized 
through  Taunton's  Employment  Task 
Force,  and  DES's  involvement  in  the 
ongoing  negotiations  surrounding 
the  building  of  Miles  Standish 
Industrial  Park. 

"GTE,  one  company  in  the  new 
Park,  will  open  its  1,000-person 
plant  in  August.  GTE  is  coming  to 
Taunton  not  only  because  of  our 
proximity  to  1-495,  but  also  because 
of  the  availability  of  a  skilled  and 
solidly  rooted  workforce.  DES  helps 
assure  companies  that  there  is  a 
qualified  and  trainable  workforce 
for  them  to  tap" 

Richard  Johnson 

Mayor  of  Taunton 


DES 


Quincy's  General  Dynamics,  once  a 
shipyard  of  6,200  workers,  began  to 
lay  off  employees  in  1985  and  even- 
tually closed  its  doors  in  1986  due 
to  contract  losses. 

A  partnership  between  DES, 
General  Dynamics  and  the  labor 
community  resulted  in  the  financing 
and  support  services  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  Worker 
Assistance  Center  in  Quincy.  From 
July  1985  through  December  1986, 
a  25-person  staff  of  DES  and  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  employees  served 
nearly  4,000  shipyard  workers, 
helping  many  find  jobs  in  diverse 


occupations  earning  an  average  of 
$9-$10  an  hour,  fully  95 percent 
of  their  average  previous  wage. 

"To  generate  job  orders,  we  used  a 
sophisticated  computer  job  match- 
ing system,  DES  microfiche  that  lists 
over  11,000  job  opportunities  a  day, 
the  Sunday  Help  Wanted  pages,  and 
everything  else  that  wasn't  nailed 
down"  said  DES's  Barbara  Opacki, 
project  manager  of  the  center. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business 
recognized  the  center's  success  by 
awarding  it  the  prestigious  "1986 
Distinguished  Performance  Award 
for  Dislocated  Worker  Programs!' 


"At  the  local  level  we  have  to  con- 
cern our.se/vcs  first  with  operations. 
We  rely  on  DES  labor  market  econ- 
omists like  Paul  to  project  growth 
industries  and  occupations,  to  help 
us  decide  where  to  focus  our  job 
training  efforts  for  dislocated  work- 
ers" said  Joanne  Spirito,  mature 
industries  coordinator  for  the  West- 
ern Region. 

"The  Western  part  of  the  state  was 
particularly  hard-hit  by  plant  t  los- 
ings in  '86.  But  through  research  we 
determined  there  would  be  growth 
in  the  building  and  construction 
areas.  Knowing  this  enabled  us  to 
predict  job  growth  in  technical 
maintenance  occupations  like  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  and  air  condition- 
ing-those  occupations  spin  off  of 
building  and  <  oust ruction  indus- 
tries',' said  Paul  Simpson,  Western 
Region  labor  market  economist. 


"We  used  this  information  to  make 
decisions  about  training  programs 
and  to  target  our  job  placement 
efforts"  said  Joanne.  "We  worked 
with  Springfield  Technical  Com- 
munity College  to  develop  a  new 
program  in  the  technical  mainte- 
nance area  Paul  had  identified  as 
growing"  she  added. 

"Workers  at  Springfield  Tech  are 
still  in  the  program,  which  runs  40 
weeks,  there  really  aren't  a  lot  of 
quick  fixes.  I'm  confident,  however, 
that  these  folks  will  get  good  jobs 
when  they  get  out.  Paul  knows  this 
area,  he  spends  time  here.  I  trust  his 
projections','  said  Joanne. 

Paul  Simpson  fin  photo) 
Labor  Market  Economist 
Western  Region 


ETERMINING  TODAY'S  AND 


FORECASTING  TOMORROW'S  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 


"Dan  Curran,  an  interviewer  in 
DES's  Salem  office,  understands  the 
needs  of  the  bank.  His  recommen- 
dations are  superior  by  any  stan- 
dard. In  fact,  since  1984  we  have 
hired  15  people  through  DES,  13 
of  whom  were  referred  by  Dan.  Sev- 
eral of  these  individuals  have  gone 
on  to  earn  promotions  and  have 
made  the  hank  very  proud.  The 
man  is  a  gem" 

Elaine  C.  Antell 

Assistant  Vice  President 
Shawmut  Merchants  Bank 
Salem,  MA 


DES's  research  department  of  more  than  75  economists  and 
labor  market  analysts  is  the  single  most  important  source 
for  federal,  state,  and  local  labor  market  information  in 
Massachusetts. 

DES's  research  department  produces  the  state's  monthly 
employment  and  unemployment  data,  analyzes  Massachu- 
setts' economic  health,  examines  trends  and  formulates 
industry  and  occupational  projections.  Its  findings  are  cru- 
cial to  public  and  private  economic  analysts,  employers, 
and  public  officials  who  use  the  information  to  make  pol- 
icy, planning,  and  strategic  business  decisions. 

The  research  department  communicates  its  findings 
through  regular  reports,  summaries,  and  guides  as  well 
as  special  reports  that  examine  particularly  significant 
economic  issues  or  trends.  The  following  were  published 
in  1986: 

I  5  A  survey  of  100  Massachusetts  high  tech  companies 
that  examined  wages,  employment,  job  skills  require- 
ments and  occupational  opportunities. 

□  A  survey  of  Massachusetts  manufacturing  wages  by 
company  size. 

■  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  health  care  industry. 

■  A  quarterly  analysis  of  plant  closings  around  the  state. 

■  An  analysis  of  Massachusetts  industries,  with  pro- 
jections through  1995. 

The  research  department  also  provides  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  DES  offices,  helping  staff 
to  interpret  and  use  economic  trend  and  labor  mar- 
ket information. 

This  year,  DES  published  the  Job  Guides,  a  three-volume 
set  that  lists  over  6,700  Massachusetts  employers  by  indus- 
try, size  and  geographic  area.  Over  1 ,000  job  developers, 
counselors,  and  human  resource  professionals  attended 
workshops  to  learn  how  to  use  the  guides  for  job  place- 
ment and  planning. 

DES's  Occupational  Analysis  Field  Center  (OAFC)  is 
one  of  five  centers  established  nationwide  under  a  special 
federal  grant  to  expand  and  update  occupational  informa- 
tion, including  the  widely  used  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles.  In  1986,  the  OAFC  focused  on  emerging  occupations 
in  two  industries,  telecommunications  and  fiber  optics. 
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MASSJOBS  Southeast-part  of  a 
series  of  economic  development 
initiatives  introduced  by  Governor 
Dukakis-will  cultivate  public- 
private  partnerships  to  encourage 
business  development  in  the  state's 
Southeastern  region. 

"MASSIOBS  Southeast  will  serve  as 
a  model  of  how  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  can  work  together  to 
attract  growth  industries  to  an  area 
by  providing  a  qualified  workforce, 
financing  assistance,  and  re-training 
workers  to  meet  employer  needs. 
This  program  targets  a  region  that 
has  yet  to  fully  share  in  the  state's 
economic  prosperity" 

Joseph  D.  Alviani 

Secretary  of  Economic 
Affairs 

Chairman,  MASS/OBS 
Southeast 


UR  MISSION  TODAY  AND  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


DES's  single  agency  mission  is  quality  jobs-every  program,  research  publication,  policy 
directive,  and  administrative  procedure  reflects  that  straightforward  vision.  Three  themes 
support  the  agency's  focus:  economic  self-sufficiency;  good  customer  service;  and  an 
efficient  and  accurate  administration. 

ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

DES  has  established  quantitative,  measurable  goals  that  focus  staff  and  address  the 
agency's  overall  vision  of  providing  quality  jobs-the  surest  way  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  In  1986,  DES  staff  met  and  exceeded  wage,  placement  and  other  goals. 

1987  will  bring  a  new  set  of  strategies  stemming  from  the  agency's  vision  of  matching 
customers  with  jobs  that  have  a  future.  DES's  service  areas  will  be  targeting  "opportunity" 
employers,  and  will  finetune  all  services  that  help  place  and  retain  workers  in  good  paying 
jobs.  DES  will  also  work  with  companies  and  town  governments  on  local  development 
efforts,  attracting  quality  jobs  to  areas  like  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  to  assure  that  all 
areas  benefit  fully  from  the  state's  prosperity. 

GOOD  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

ES  and  Ul  offices  are  being  upgraded  and  will  be  physically  integrated.  A  single  manager 
will  oversee  both  ES  and  Ul  services,  and  ES  and  Ul  employees  will  be  trained  to  under- 
stand each  other's  jobs.  Customers  benefit  from  these  integration  efforts  by  having  one- 
stop  services:  they  can  pick  up  their  unemployment  check  and  talk  to  an  employment 
counselor  about  job  opportunities  at  the  same  time. 

By  providing  local  offices  more  targeted  information  and  technical  assistance  in  1986,  the 
research  department  broadened  local  staff's  knowledge  of  employers,  local  labor  markets, 
and  economic  trends.  This  information,  in  addition  to  new  comprehensive  Job  Guides, 
enabled  local  offices  to  channel  workers  into  jobs  and  training  programs  that  offer  good 
prospects  for  long-term  growth. 

DES  is  placing  vigorous  emphasis  on  the  agency's  marketing  efforts  to  better  reach 
our  customers.  Old  brochures,  forms,  and  fact  sheets  are  being  upgraded  to  make  the 
agency's  services  easy  to  understand  and  use.  And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
agency,  all  DES  employees  will  participate  in  customer  service  training. 

EFFICIENT  AND  ACCURATE  ADMINISTRATION 

Automation  of  the  Ul  benefits  system  and  the  hearings  department  means  that  DES 
employees  spend  less  time  on  clerical  tasks,  freeing  them  up  to  address  customer  con- 
cerns. DES's  new  cost  accounting  system  keeps  better  track  of  agency  finances.  And  the 
agency's  management  information  system  provides  information  that,  among  many  things, 
enables  DES  staff  to  evaluate  current  programs,  and  helps  tax  and  legal  services  to  pursue 
tax  offenders. 

An  efficient  agency  looks  outward  as  well  as  inward.  In  the  last  few  years,  DES  has 
worked  with  other  state  agencies,  legislators,  labor  groups,  private  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools,  and  businesses.  By  springboarding  off  of  these  organizations'  individual 
areas  of  expertise,  DES  can  more  effectively  deliver  services  to  target  groups.  DES  is  com- 
mitted to  strengthening  and  exploring  the  different  ways  these  partnerships  can  work 
in  the  coming  year. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1986  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

In  1986,  Massachusetts'  3.8  percent  unemployment  rate  was  the  lowest  of  the  11  large 
industrial  states  for  the  fourth  straight  year.  Even  in  economically  healthy  times,  however, 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security  serves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Massachusetts 
citizens.  Despite  federal  budget  allocation  cutbacks,  in  1986  the  agency: 

H  helped  60,000  unemployed  workers  find  jobs,  including: 

□  5,700  welfare  recipients,  placed  through  the  Employment  and  Training  CHOICES 
Program  at  an  average  annual  wage  of  more  than  $13,000; 

□  more  than  7,400  workers  laid  off  in  plant  closings  and  placed  through  DES  at 
91  percent  of  their  average  previous  wage,  more  than  $17,000  annually. 

H  paid  $450  million  in  unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  290,000  unemployed 
workers,  serving  an  average  65,000  each  week. 

H  collected  $420  million  in  taxes  from  140,000  Massachusetts  employers  to  support  the 
unemployment  insurance  system. 

H  reduced  employer  taxes  to  Schedule  A,  the  lowest  rate  allowed  by  law,  while  main- 
taining a  trust  fund  reserve  balance  of  $930  million  that  assures  the  system's  stability. 
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DES  spent  $67.9  million  in  FY  1986  on  employment  and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams, labor  market  research  and  occupational  analysis,  and  special  initiatives  to  meet  the 
needs  of  targeted  groups  such  as  welfare  recipients  and  workers  laid  off  in  plant  closings. 

This  year's  total  operating  budget  represents  a  significant  reduction  from  last  year's  allo- 
cation. As  FY  1987  begins,  DES's  federal  allocation  is  projected  to  be  at  least  $6  million  less 
than  necessary  to  maintain  current  operations.  DES  will  be  working  with  the  Governor  and 
the  state  Legislature  to  ensure  essential  resources  are  committed  to  maintain  base  services. 

DES  FEDERAL  REVENUES 

Unemployment  Insurance   

 $  39,100,000 

$57.6 

■           $57.5  (-  .1%) 

Employment  Services  

Research   

 $  26,000,000 

 $  1,800,000 

Other  

 $  1,000,000 

\$54.8 

\  (-5%) 

Total  Operating  Budget   

 $  67,900,000 

Total  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits  Paid  

 $452,000,000 

• 

projected  *. 
$49(-11%)i 

Total  Agency  Budget  

Total  Employer  Taxes  Collected  

 $519,900,000 

5 

1985     86      87  88 

 $421,300,000 
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Division  of  Employment 
urity  (DES)  is  Massachusetts'  fobs 
Agency,  meeting  the  employment 
needs  of  both  workers  and  business. 
The  state  component  of  a  federal 
system,  DES  combines  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  employment 
services,  research,  and  employer 
tax  collection  in  one  agency  with 
over  2,000  employees  in  38 
local  offices. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor 

Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs 
Joseph  D.  Alviani 

Division  of  Employment  Security 

Kristin  S.  Demong,  Director 

Advisory  Council 

Margaret  D.  Xifaras,  Chair 

For  more  information,  contact 
our  central  administrative  office 
at  the  Charles  F.  Hurley  Building, 
19  Staniford  Street,  Boston,  MA 
021 14,  (617)  727-6600,  or  call  one 
of  our  regional  offices  to  find  the 
local  office  most  convenient  to  you: 

Central  Massachusetts 

(800)  922-8100 

Greater  Boston 

(617)  727-65% 

Northeastern  Massachusetts 

(617)  687-2067 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 

(617)  947-1231 

Western  Massachusetts 

(800)  332-4064 
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